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INTRODUCTION 



In December 2001 the Los Angeles County Museum of Art 
acquired Wrestlers, Thomas Eakins's last sporting painting. 
Within a few weeks I began researching it, an aspect of my job that 
I thoroughly relished, as I had grown up in Philadelphia, Eakins's 
birthplace and artistic center. I had grown fond of American art 
as a teenager during many excursions through the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, the largest public repository of Eakins's work. 
I was not surprised by the wealth of writings on him; after all, he 
is now considered one of this country's iconic artists. But I was 
baffled by the near total absence of references to our new canvas. 
Going back through the literature, I did learn that Eakins's other 
sporting images were extensively commented on during his 
lifetime and afterward, in the daily press as well as in journals. 
It seemed to me that the Eakins literature, both contemporary 
commentary and posthumous criticism, served not only as an 
excellent introduction to Eakins's life and work, but also to 
the transformations of American art and culture from the late 
nineteenth century to the first years of the twenty-first century. 



The anthology of critical texts previewed here will be a 
supplement to the exhibition Manly Pursuits: The Sporting Images 
of Thomas Eakins. Since superb publications on two aspects of 
Eakins's sporting oeuvre— rowing and swimming— already exist, 
I felt that an anthology of this sort would have much greater 
scholarly value and was long overdue. Its contents are arranged 
chronologically. After a letter from Eakins to his father in 1868, 
the selections run from 1871, the date of the first reviews of 
Eakins's sporting paintings, to 2005, when Henry Adams's contro- 
versial monograph Eakins Revealed: The Secret Life of An American 
Artist was published. In most cases, when a text was later reprint- 
ed, the earliest version was selected. This enables the reader 
to learn exactly when certain interpretations and ideological ap- 
proaches first entered the dialogue. The wealth of literature made 
the task of selection difficult. Excellent writings by major Eakins 
scholars as well as penetrating analyses by nonspecialists had 
to be left out. I take full responsibility for the selection and for any 
bias or omission that may appear. 



Ilene Susan Fort 
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March 6, 1868, Paris 



Thomas Eakins to his father 
Benjamin Eakins 



Paris, Friday, March 6, 1868 



Dear Father, 

The big artist does not sit down monkey like & copy a coal scuttle 
or an ugly old woman like some Dutch painters have done nor 
a dungpile, but he keeps a sharp eye on Nature & steals her tools. 
He learns what she does with light the big tool & then color then 
form and appropriates them to his own use. Then he's got a 
canoe of his own smaller than Nature's but big enough for every 
purpose except to paint the midday sun which is not beautiful at 
all. It is plenty strong enough though to make midday sunlight or 
the setting sun if you know how to handle it. With this canoe he 
can sail parallel to Nature's sailing. He will soon be sailing only 
where he wants to selecting nice little coves & shady shores or 
storms to his own liking, but if ever he thinks he can sail another 
fashion from Nature or make a better shaped boat he'll capsize or 
stick in the mud & nobody will buy his pictures or sail with him 
in his old tub. If a big painter wants to draw a coal scuttle he can 
do it better than the man that has been doing nothing but coal 



scuttles all his life. That's sailing up Pig's run among mud & slops 
and back houses. The big painter sees Natur e the marks that 
Nature's big boat made in the mud & he understands them & 
profits by them. The lummix that dont never wondered why they 
were there rows his tub about instead of sailing it & where he 
chances to see one of Natures marks why he'll slap his tub into 
the mud to make his mark too but he'll miss most of them not 
knowing where to look for them. But if more light comes on to the 
concern that is the tide comes up the marks are all hidden & the 
big artist knows that nature would have sailed her boat a different 
way entirely & he sails his as w e ll near as he can to how nature 
would have sailed hers according to his experience & memory & 
sense. The stick in the mud shows some invention he has for still 
hunting these old marks a plomb line to scrape the shore and he 
flatters himself with his ability to tell a boat mark from a muskrat 
hole in the deepest water, and then he thinks he knows nature a 
great deal better than any one else. I have seen big log books kept 
with of the distances made in different tacks by great artists with- 
out saying a word about tide or wind or anything else the length 
of a certain bone in the leg of a certain statue compared to the 
bone of the nose of a certain other one & a connection with some 
mystic number the whole which would more mystify the artists 
that made them than anyone else. Then the professors as they 
are called read Greek poetry for inspiration & talk classic & give 
out classic subjects & make a fellow draw antique not see how 
beautiful those simple hearted big men sailed but to observe their 
mud marks which are easier to see & measure than to understand. 



I love sunlight & children & beautiful women & men their heads 
& hands & most everything I see & some day I expect to paint 
them as I see them and even paint some that I remember or imag- 
ine make up from old memories of love & light & warmth &c &c. 
but if I went to Greece to live there twenty years I could not paint 
a Greek subject for I would my head would be full of classics the 
nasty besmeared wooden hard gloomy tragic figures of this the 
great French school of the last few centuries & Ingres & the Greek 
letters I learned at the High School with old Haverstick & my 
mud marks of the antique statues .... 




MARIANA GRISWOLD VAN RENSSELAER 
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The Philadelphia 
Exhibition-II" 



from The American Architect and Building News 

December 25, 1880 




Amongst home works the first place belongs, I think, to the 
strong and intensely characteristic work of Mr. Eakins. There is, 
perhaps, no artist in the country who can rival him for originality 
of conception, artistic use, no one who imprints a sign-manual 
of individuality so strongly on everything he touches. One of his 
pictures in this exhibition is called "Turning the Stake, —a Pair- 
Oared Race." It is very strong in drawing, and the moment is 
cleverly chosen when the stroke backs water and his action is in 
contrast with that of his mate. The color of the picture is rather 
curiously dark. "It wants light" one hears it said, but I do not feel 
that there is in it any actual want of light such as we have seen in 
Mr. Weeks's picture, for example. To my mind at least, the canvas 
is simply pitched in a low and somewhat unusual key, which is 
yet perfectly justifiable and which justifies itself, indeed, for we 
comprehend at once that a sunlight effect is intended. Another 
singular point, perhaps, is the way in which very strong blues 
give the color-note to the canvas. They are found in the large flag 
and the headdresses, and are continued in the water. They are 
neither the pale and faded nor the very dark blues to which artists 
usually resort for safety when they needs must undertake the 
color. They are deep and brilliant, and most uncompromising. 
They have been criticized by many in my hearing, but merely, it 
seemed to me, in deference to the conventional theory about 
blues in general. If we imagine the picture with its blues changed 
to the more usual reds, for instance, we find that it looses [sic] at 
once much of its singular force and charm. Mr. Eakin's other pic- 
ture excites even more of comment than this one. It is a rather 
small canvas, called "A May Morning in the Park," and represents 
a four-in-hand with a portrait-group of figures on top of the coach. 
The figures are admirable for life and accuracy, and yet for the 
way in which they are made to take their unobtrusive part in the 



general scheme. Here we have red instead of blue; not the con- 
ventional shades, however, but the rather aggressive scarlet which 
the coach builder seems to love, and which is here continued by 
the vivid parasol above. The painting, as such, is admirable, the 
misty morning effect is well given, and one only regrets that the 
green foliage which forms a solid background is not a little more 
subdued in tint. The disputed point in this picture is the curious 
way in which the horses are given. It is an established fact, I have 
been told, that a trotting horse has but one foot on the ground 
at a time. Instantaneous photographs are said to demonstrate 
this, and Mr. Eakins has painted his steeds in accordance with 
such evidence as theirs rather than with that of the unsophisti- 
cated eye. The result may be false. No amount of knowledge on 
the subject will ever teach our eyes to see a horse with three feet 
poised in the air. We shall forever see him with at least two feet 
for support, as we shall forever say "the sun rises" and "the moon 
sets." It is strange for the every line he draws, to hear the most 
callow critics pause in front of his canvas and say, "All out of 
drawing! Dreadful!" Yet after finding that every visitor without 
exception bears witness to the strangeness of the effect portrayed, 
and after reflecting that art is not for the scientifically-instructed 
mind, but for the eye, which sees optically, so to speak, and not 
scientifically, no matter how accurate and how sensitive it may be, 
one must confess to wishing that Mr. Eakins had denied himself 
the pleasure of a fascinating little experiment, and had painted 
his horses in the time-worn way. 



WALTER PACH 
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Painting: A Grand Provincial" 



from The Freeman, April 11, 1923 




One has only to look through a collection of old photographs 

in some Western State-house and note the lines of firmness and 
thought in the rugged faces of the pioneers and builders, to see 
the type of American of which the supreme example is Lincoln— 
who differed from the other men of his period in the degree of his 
idealism and power rather than in the cast of his mind. If one ask 
[sic] oneself whether any writer has evidenced in his work the 
character to which these men bore witness through their lives, one 
is made to pause. Whitman, Emerson and Mark Twain have each 
some of the qualities belonging to that period; and doubtless 
Whitman would to-day be regarded as its greatest representative. 
But although the expression of a people of Anglo-Saxon stock 
might naturally be supposed to come through literature, I believe 
that it is a painter who, by the quality of his art, with its excel- 
lences and its limitations, has given us the truest record of the 
America of his time. It is through this quality that one may best 
approach the pictures now at the Brummer gallery, and so realize 
the significance of the work of Thomas Eakins. 

In person, the painter was of the type which he repre- 
sented. His head was massive, his eyes clear and determined; his 
bronzed skin was that of a man who had faced rough weather, 
and his strong jaw was only half hidden under the sparse, iron- 
grey beard. I once observed Mr. Eakins in conversation with his 
friend William M. Chase, and the contrast between the two 
was striking. The personal verve and distinction of the brilliant 
technician were arresting, even as his paintings were conspicu- 
ous in the exhibitions of his time. But the memory of the scene 
that comes back most vividly to me is that of the heavy figure of 
the older artist (older by only a few years, yet seeming of another 



generation), in whose slow, impassive gestures there was some- 
thing of the depth and dignity of his art. 

We have been long in realizing the importance of his work. 
It lacks the surface-charm of Whistler; it knows nothing of the 
soft sentiment that Americans like so much in George Inness, 
though perhaps the day for that is passing. Winslow Homer is of 
this sterner stuff, and perhaps it is through our growing apprecia- 
tion of Homer that we are coming to understand the even more 
searching scrutiny of appearances that occupied the long life of 
Thomas Eakins. Eakins was a realist, but one must see him as 
more than that. His observation of men and things; his dissecting 
of cadavers, human and animal; his study of the natural sciences; 
his willingness to avail himself of photographs for his work; his 
patient, impersonal search after character; his severe and salu- 
tary work as a teacher; these are the facts about Eakins that until 
now have most impressed us. But they are not enough to explain 
the irrepressible rise in esteem that has lifted his work from the 
neglect that even the great exhibition at the Metropolitan 
Museum seemed for a time unable to overcome. 

Were the qualities touched on above the only ones to be 
mentioned; were Thomas Eakins merely the sharp-eyed, strong- 
brained recorder of the physical or even the intellectual 
characteristics of the people and things he saw, . . . we should 
not find him filling the high place which he holds to-day. There 
is a force in this painter that comes from his embodying— not 
copying— the character of his country and generation; and such 
a force finds expression in relations of form and space and light 
that are not to be accounted for as realism. They are universal 
and absolute, like the truths of mathematics; they are the abstrac- 
tions that we know best in music and architecture, but which 
must underlie the representation of the painter or sculptor if it 
is to live. 
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A picture which shows this quality with special clearness 
is "The Swimming Hole." Disregarding the questions of colour, of 
the minutiae of naturalism, and of the sense of out-door light- 
all of which may or may not be in a great picture, and yet have for 
too long kept us from perceiving what this artist has to offer us— 
disregarding these questions, there is, above all, the nobility of 
scale, the emphasis on the lines and masses that build up the work 
into a thing of large and harmonious proportions. This quality is 
basic, and it is evidence of Eakins's intuitive understanding of 
the character of that America of the builders which finds so strong 
an expression in his art. Just as in a Roman portrait we see the 
character of the men who could conceive the great empire of that 
time, who could conceive the arch that traverses space with the 
invincible sweep of Rome itself, so every picture by Thomas 
Eakins is instinct with the forces that were sweeping the America 
of his day. 

The admiration of the world of his time for the great think- 
ers and engineers is again and again celebrated by Thomas 
Eakins in his work, whether in pictures like "The Gross Clinic" 
and "The Agnew Clinic," where actual episodes of the life of the 
scientists and teachers are shown in dramatic fashion, or in por- 
traits of the man whom the artist preferred to characterize as 
"The Thinker." Always there is the sense of the constructor about 
this painting; and the strength of Eakins's art lies in the fullness 
with which his line follows the urge to mastery — physical or 
intellectual — of the men who incarnated the essential effort of 
his period. The youth who stands on the rock at the centre of 
"The Swimming Hole" is rendered with the energy of a Florentine; 
and in pose and buoyancy it contains more than a hint of the 
great "St. Christopher" of Pollaiuolo at the Metropolitan Museum. 
When one has perceived the quality, at once classical and yet con- 



temporary, of the nude as represented by Thomas Eakins, 
one is better prepared to appreciate the splendid and dynamic 
balance attained in the portrait of Professor Leslie Miller. The 
realism of these pictures is their obvious feature, and has led 
some people to confuse the painter with those men who lose 
themselves in the maze of detail; but Eakins has the power to 
hold great masses in their essential and expressive directions 
even while painting wrinkles and hair, small reflections and 
exact textures. 

The masculine character of his art concentrates on form 
as its medium. In the severity of his outlook, he is unconcerned 
with beauty of colour; while atmosphere and its unifying func- 
tion, its drawing together of isolated objects into harmonious 
ensemble, had no interest for this mind that was for ever trying to 
penetrate to the thing and its meaning, independent of the envel- 
oping air and the glamour of colour. . . . 

Critics have at times tried to establish a likeness between 
Eakins and some of the great French artists of the nineteenth 
century; but I think the attempt is more misleading than helpful. 
Eakins has nothing of the classicism of Ingres, the link between 
Raphael and Renoir. Neither has his realism the quality of 
Courbet's; for the work of this rough mountaineer of the Jura who 
seemed in his time to trample underfoot the gracious wisdom of 
French art, appears today only as the expression of an aspect of 
the genius of his country which had lain dormant. The architec- 
ture of Courbet's canvases, their colour — almost as restrained as 
that of Eakins, but still of the French school — and his instinctive 
use of design even while labouring at the problems of sight, all 
mark him as of that country whose ancient culture is never, appar- 
ently, to be carried beyond its borders by visitors from other 
lands. . . . 
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It was to the school-teachers of French art that Thomas 
Eakins addressed himself, and then only for his technical train- 
ing. Yet even though he continued their method without radical 
change, one feels that he is incomparably farther removed from 
the lifeless academism of the followers of Gerome and Bonnat 
than he is from the other line of French artists who preserve the 
country's record of vital production. In reality, it is with neither 
group that we should identify him. The virtues of his works, as I 
have tried to show, are those of the life typified in his art, and the 
defects of the unsuccessful pictures are American defects. At 
times not even the powerful will of the man could lift him above 
the poverty and bleakness that are part of the American scene; 
and his painting is touched by the chill of it. At other times he 
seems to speculate on certain qualities of the old masters; and 
in reaching out for things that belonged to the opulence of the 
Venetians and the mystery of Rembrandt, his pictures show a 
certain confusion of purpose. Or perhaps, on the other hand, the 
intensity with which he fixes his eyes on form and character 
makes him forget that he is dividing his canvas into ungainly and 
ill-connected parts; a fault from which the instinct of an older 
culture would have saved him. 

But the time has come when the sense of his limitations 
is dissipating, in our minds, through our grasp of his immense 
qualities. One jealously defends the autochthonic character of his 
art because one feels that we must have a solid native basis such 
as Thomas Eakins offers us, upon which we may build when we 
have mastered the European traditions we are slowly assimilat- 
ing. With the passing of time, when Eakins seems as far away as 
Copley, our first great primitive, the figure of the old Philadelphian 
painter and teacher will take an ever higher place among 
American artists: his work, with its almost naive self-reliance and 
its deep, homely truth, will take on a profounder beauty even than 
that which we see in it to-day. 



FAIRFIELD PORTER 

Thomas Eakins 



"Eakins is not a painter, he is a force," was the appraisal of Walt 
Whitman . . . 



from Thomas Eakins, New York: George Braziller, 1959 




A great deal is packed into Whitman's appraisal. 

It implies that a moral quality, a force of character, was more 
important than Eakins' artistic stature. It implies that a certain 
moral force is expressed in his paintings, and perhaps that 
Whitman understood the paradoxical nature of the content of 
his paintings. Briefly it is this: Eakins used art to express an 
American sense of life that was essentially anti-artistic. In his life 
time, he was not a popular painter. His contemporaries were 
repelled by the severity of his acceptance of the values of his envi- 
ronment. This acceptance was symbolized by the fact that he 
lived all his life, except for his student days, at the same address. 
The society whose values Eakins expressed was a new one 
engaged in rebuilding the country after the disaster of the 
American Civil War. From contemporary photographs one notices 
even in the faces of Northerners a sense of defeat, a recognition 
of the necessity for self-reliance to replace the youthfulness that 
the war had destroyed. There was a break with tradition: the 
war had separated us from our past. Although the condition of 
the country after the war was already implicit in the many rapid 
changes that had gone on before it, changes based on the 
Westward expansion, on the struggle for dominance between 
North and South, and the beginning of the Industrial Revolution, 
still, before the war the artistic expression of the country dated 
back to Colonial times, behind which stood the Italian 
Renaissance. . . . 



The French academicians painted "machines," that is, 
deliberate, elaborate paintings of great size whose purpose was 
the display of the artist's powers. Eakins thought of painting as a 
deliberate construction. His paintings of scullers were executed 
from studies of perspective, of reflections and of anatomy put 
together in the studio. An Eakins "machine" was more modest 
and thorough than a French academician's; it was a fixation of an 
idea on canvas . . . 

Eakins' career was a tour-de-force: he tried to make an 
art for a society that did not believe in anything beyond material 
facts. He tried to make something that would give this material- 
ism meaning. . . . 

Eakins made an effort to conform his taste to what actu- 
ally was. In so far as he succeeded, he isolated himself... His inner 
life was like an Indian wrestle in which the force of his dom- 
ineering character was opposed by the power of a destructive 
conscience. Often the struggle between these forces led to immo- 
bility. Gerome remarked about a watercolor of a sculler Eakins 
sent him from Philadelphia, that since he had chosen the central 
point of the stroke, the result was immobility. It led to darkness. 
The light in his paintings is hardly pervasive; even in Max Schmidt 
in a Single Scull the dark accents win out. It led to a conscientious- 
ness about detail on one side and an insistence that everything 
with its load of detail be properly related to the ground, that fig- 
ures have bones, that weight be supported. It led to his insistence 
on the primacy of thinking and was expressed in a talent for 
mathematics (which "you can't fool"). It required him to consider 
that beauty must be paid for in order to be justified. It is paid for 
by courage and by difficulties; it is justified by scrupulousness in 
conformity to nature; things must be finished . . . 



What he could have done with a more selfish character 
and a weaker conscience is manifest in the sketches... Or it shows 
in a pleasure in light in Maybelle, or in the relaxed, confident 
brushing of Salutat. He composed several figures best when he 
could identify himself with the painting, as in The Artist and 
His Father Hunting Reeds Birds . . . 

Eakins did not want to transcend his environment, in fact 
he could not even imagine transcending it. If it rejected him, his 
difficulty was that he could not reject it, but had to try to prove, 
if only to his friends and himself, that he really fitted in harmoni- 
ously. He was rejected in his life time because society could not 
forgive him for accepting it as it was, instead of offering it a pic- 
ture of something better. Eakins was outside of his time because 
his intuition was hindsight: what society had missed seeing, was 
what Eakins saw when it was already beginning to be too late— 
as a dying man is said to see his whole life clearly pass in review. 



ELIZABETH JOHNS 



from "Max Schmitt in a Single 
Scull," or "The Champion 
Single Sculls" 



in Thomas Eakins: The Heroism of Modern Life 

Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1983 
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Glad to be home after such a long apprenticeship, Eakins 
began his career with scenes of activities that he had missed 
in Paris— the outdoor pursuits of rowing, hunting and sailing with 
his father and close friends, and the indoor pleasures of listening 
to his sisters play the piano. These were activities that in one 
form or another people had enjoyed for centuries, but in the mid- 
nineteenth century they were distinctively identified with 
"modern" life. 

He started with rowing. Although he had written his sister 
Frances from Paris that for fun, sailing was "much better than row- 
ing," obviously rowing made a better painting subject. He tried 
one compositional idea with the subject and then another, working 
from detailed drawings and experimenting with a variety of 
painting techniques. By 1874, when he finally turned to scenes of 
hunting and sailing, Eakins had pursued the theme through nine- 
teen careful drawings, water colors, and paintings. The intensity 
of the chase is evident in every one of them. 

The most successful of the rowing paintings, also Eakins' 
first, is Max Schmitt in a Single Scull, or, as he called it, The 
Champion Single Sculls. Painted with a capability that is remark- 
able so soon after his discouragement in Seville, it shows much of 
the varied technique that he would use throughout his career. As 
he was to do later as well, he filled the work with reportorial detail 
that was rich in metaphor. And although the subject was anchored 
in his own experience, it also reveals the extent to which he shared 
with his fellow citizens their excitement about the pursuits of 
modern life. 

The Champion Single Sculls is a portrait of Eakins' friend 
Max Schmitt sculling on Philadelphia's Schuylkill River. Eakins 
and other oarsmen row in the middle and far distances. The tall, 
slender Schmitt, in the near shell, pauses to turn and look at the 
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viewer over his right shoulder, his face, arm, and shirt lit bril- 
liantly by the late afternoon sun. He relaxes his right arm, with 
his left he guides the oars, as his shell "Josie" — its name written 
clearly on its side— straightens out from a turn and glides toward 
the viewer's left. In the middle distance is Eakins, with intent 
face and a stocky physique. He moves away from the viewer, not 
relaxing but rowing with concentration, and the sun strikes him 
and his boat across the front. His shell has come from the left, in 
a gentle curve that parallels that of his friend's craft. These oars- 
men have met and passed each other, each on his own mission. 

Also absorbed in their own purposes are three other single 
scullers, in the distance— one on the far right, set off by a red 
shirt, one behind Eakins, in white, and a third by the bridge pier 
near the left. Various landmarks identify the location as on the 
Schuylkill: the Railroad Connection Bridge (with a train puffing 
across it from the right) and the Girard Avenue Bridge, peculiarly 
situated at an angle to each other; Sweetbriar, a colonial mansion 
on the brow of the hill just off the river's right bank; and, in a 
distinctive red boat near the left shore, a crew of two rowers and 
coxswain in Quaker dress. The spare brown of the trees on the 
shoreline identifies the season as autumn. Smaller details com- 
plete the scene. 

The painting surface reveals precisions as well as impreci- 
sions; these differences seem to be deliberate. Only two 
preparatory drawings for the painting survive; they are Eakins' 
very careful rendering of a pier of the Girard Avenue Bridge and 
on the back of that his sketch of the blade of an oar, with the 
inscription "left or looking out to the blade. For his later rowing 
paintings he was to prepare elaborate perspective drawings to 
establish the spatial bearings of the shells, and there is no reason 
to think that he did not do so for this first painting as well. The 
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two small drawings that do exist point the same lesson as the later 
perspective studies: that with objects— which have a specific 
shape and place in space— Eakins wanted to be precise; that with 
activities he wanted to show— as his note to himself on the oar 
blade reveals— how an instrument with which one carries out an 
activity is maneuvered by the user . . . 

On the canvas itself, Eakins seems to have moved from 
what he could render to what he could only approximate— from 
measurable objects to the unpredictable moving water, sky, and 
clouds. He drew the bridges and Schmitt's shell precisely to out- 
lines that are still visible on the canvas, and then painted them, 
along with the tree branches and trunks in the left middle ground, 
with thin opaque tones that cleanly connect one outlined edge to 
its opposite. These are the only exact areas on the canvas, the 
only areas in which Eakins seems even to have tried to point mat- 
ter-of-factly to objective reality. 

Elsewhere across the canvas he caught a world whose pri- 
mary reality he felt from within. He drew his technique from the 
masters of indirect painting whose work he had observed care- 
fully— Gerome, Couture, Velazquez, Rembrandt, even mid- 
century American landscapists. He took, and made his own, the 
repertory of layering, transparent glazes, opaque scumbling, and 
brushwork that had been explored from the time of Titian. With 
attention to the human form that reflected his early-expressed 
fascination with the body in movement, Eakins modeled the fig- 
ures of Schmitt and himself with built-up layers of glazes and 
opaque high tones, painstakingly knitting together bodies that 
are specific in height, weight, and muscular action. Then he built 
up the environment in a number of steps. He prepared his canvas 
for the area of the water with a brownish-gray underpainting and 
pulled over it a light blue (visible just near the right edge of the 
tree reflections above Schmitt's scull, and near other edges across 
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the canvas), and then, unevenly, more solemn blues, toned with 
gray or brown, and occasional light browns. Finally, he washed 
over the surface thin glazes of browns and grays that in some 
places reflect details along the shore, as on the left and near the 
bridge; in others hint a changing sky, as in the foreground; and 
at spots seem to suggest a quickening, short breeze. With dark, 
regularly spaced marks he broke this varied surface to reveal the 
steady dip of oars and the measured movement along the river 
of Schmitt's and his own shells. 

. . . Signing his authorship of the painting across his own 
boat in the picture, Eakins asserted his craftsmanship as artist 
to have been as grounded in experience— and as demanding— as 
that of the builder of the delicate shells. 

Schmitt is the hero in this personal, fall painting, but 
sculling, the Schuylkill, and Philadelphia expressed Eakins' 
proper place, too. 

For rowing was an activity that Eakins knew well. He had 
learned to row long before he went to Paris, first going out on the 
river in the early 1860s at a time when other Philadelphians as 
well were trying out this new sport. All the members of Eakins' 
family rowed — his father, sisters, and his mother; indeed, in their 
Mount Vernon Street home the family was only a few blocks from 
the allure of the Schuylkill for recreation in the late afternoons. 
From Paris Eakins mentioned rowing in several of his letters to 
his family— in comments that reveal the several dimensions 
of their enjoyment of the sport: asking his mother if she had been 
on the river recently to see the fall colors; suggesting to his sister 
Frances that she go row on the river when she found herself 
depressed about her progress in her piano studies; and urging 
that Frances and Margaret should learn to swim well since they 
rowed so much. 



Many of Eakins' friends at Central High School had also 
taken up rowing, and Max Schmitt, the central figure in The 
Champion Single Sculls, was prominent among them. Classmate 
Joseph Boggs Beale, later an artist/illustrator, wrote in his diary 
of being on the river several times a week; Eakins' chemistry pro- 
fessor at the high school and subject of a later portrait, B. Howard 
Rand, M.D., was even the president of a boating club. Some 
Philadelphians rowed independently, while others, like Dr. Rand 
and Max Schmitt, rowed as members of recently formed boating 
clubs. Joining their new enthusiasm for rowing with an equally 
new passion for organized activity, several of these clubs in 1858 
had founded the Schuylkill Navy to sponsor semiannual regattas 
and championship races, and the activities brought new publicity 
to rowing. Whether for club activities or private relaxation, for rac- 
ing or for exercise, Philadelphians took to the Schuylkill with craft 
of all descriptions, and from April until October the river was 
dotted with citizens in earnest training or just as earnest relaxation. 

They were not alone in their enthusiasm. Through- 
out America, in fact, the years framing the Civil War saw a virtual 
flowering of rowing and, indeed, of many other sports. With the 
rise of economic prosperity a substantial number of city dwell- 
ers — new professionals, clerks, and skilled workers— enjoyed 
increased income and, for the first time, notable leisure. Because 
so many of them were engaged in exclusively mental and indoor 
occupations, they turned to the outdoors for relaxation. Following 
the nation's lingering affection for English customs, they chose 
their new sporting pursuits from English models that they knew 
through English sporting periodicals. Sports newly popular in 
England ranged from hunting, billiards, cricket, croquet, walking, 
horse racing, and yachting to rowing, and of these, rowing had 
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particular attraction for Americans. Favorable rivers and lakes 
were abundant across the continent, and some of the values 
associated with rowing in England appealed to the developing 
American advocacy of leisure that was instructive, elevating, 
and democratic. 

With the passion of the convert, rowing's new devotees in 
America studied its many aspects. They wrote about its history, 
its technology, its social implications, its moral dimensions, and, 
most prominently, its character in America that distinguished it 
from its English antecedents. 

These antecedents had assumed an influential pattern. 
For centuries, rowing in England had been associated with water- 
men on the Thames, who engaged in the "trade of rowing" by 
ferrying passengers in heavy boats from one side to the other. 
In the course of such ferrying, watermen had become competitive 
about their individual speed and skill, and a tradition developed 
of gentry passengers occasionally wagering on the outcome of a 
ride... late in the eighteenth century... impressed not only with its 
value as entertainment but also with its benefits to health, stu- 
dents at Oxford began to row informally, and by 1806 students at 
Eton were rowing also. Rowing became institutionalized. Oxford 
established an official college rowing club in 1815 and Cambridge 
in 1827; in 1829 these clubs, rowing in eight-man barges, met in 
the first of the famous annual Oxford and Cambridge boat races 
that even today are prominent events. In the 1820s and 1830s gen- 
tleman amateurs formed the first rowing clubs, and cities began 
to sponsor annual regattas . . . Over only a few decades rowing 
was transformed into the sport of a gentleman . . . 
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